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The present moment is full of hope and anxiety for every 
Armenian who loves his country, and I may add for the many 
generous men who feel for its sufferings. Now or never! It is 
clear to everyone that if the Armenian problem is not settled 
by the European powers now, it will not be settled till doomsday, 
and the Armenians will have no alternative but subjection to 
Russia or—the last resource of all the oppressed—insurrection ; 
an insurrection which would mean total annihilation orj the 
possibility of recovering full national independence. eBece 

Being prepared for the latter emergency, we think we may 
fairly hope that this time the Turkish Government will not 
be able to get off with empty promises. ‘The public conscience 
of England has been aroused by the undeniable perfectly- 
authenticated massacre of ten thousand Armenian men, women 
and children. The horrible tortures and outrages worse than 
torture committed by the unbridled Turkish militia and soldiers 
cry to the hearts of the English people, and make men of all 
parties and all shades of opinion join in an unanimous “ absolutely 
imperative”’ outcry that such abomination must be put a stop 
to, and that for the English it is no longer a question of policy, 
not even of humanity, but of national honour which is at stake. 

This was the meaning of the great indignation meeting held 
on May 7 in St. James’s Hall, which marks the culminating 
point of the pro-Armenian agitation in this country. The great 
man who, although out of office, still remains the moral leader 
of the English people, proved once more his great gift of catching 
and giving utterance to the feelings of the masses of his 
countrymen. Inthe moderate and restrained terms of his letter 
he says that the grievances of the Armenian people must be 
redressed at any price—by peaceful diplomatic action if possible, 
by other means if this proves unsuccessful. The eminent speakers, 
all men of the highest standing in the political and religious 
world of England, fully endorsed his attitude, and several of them 
were more outspoken and energetic in their expressions. The 
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comments of the whole English press proved that this was the 
voice of the English nation. Of the papers like the Times, the 
Daily Telegvaph, the Datly News, and the Daily Chronicle, which 
have been instrumental in revealing the truth about the recent 
Armenian atrocities we need not speak. Very striking is the 
fact that the Turkophile Standard, whilst alluding to extenuating 
circumstances in the form of supposed provocation on the part 
of revolutionists, emphatically protests against the charge of 
defending the Turkish rule in Armenia, declaring that, provocation 
or no provocation, a Government which allows such barbarity — 
is an impossible one and must go. We cannot pass over in silence 
another sign of the times—the change of attitude of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which has now become as outspoken in its defence of the 
cause of Armenian liberty as it was before in attacking it. 
Although still denying the existence of Armenia as an ethno- 
graphical unit, the paper admits the necessity of creating an 
autonomous unit as an independent state. That is all we want, 
and we will not quarrel with the premises seeing the conclusion 
is so good. 

All this agitation has had its practical results already 
in spurring on diplomatic action in the East. The Inter- 
national Commission showed greater energy, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers came forward with their recommendations 
of reforms. We may trust that the thing will not stop at 
the expression of views on one hand and promises and 
protestations of good intention on the other. Public opinion, 
made wiser by the lessons of the past sixteen years, will not be 
satished with mere words, and will demand acts to suit them. 
Something will be done for Armenia. One can hardly doubt that. 
But will it be a permanent pacification of our unfortunate country, 
one anxiously asks, or will it be a half-hearted makeshift 
which will not settle anything, will not remove the grievances 
of the Armenian people, and will be the source of disappointment, 
perhaps conflict, in the future? This is a burning question, not 
for the Armenian only. 


II, 


The Berlin Treaty established the claims of Armenia upon 
English interference, and also constitutes a positive recognition of 
the right of England to interfere. Let us see what she is justified 
in doing, and what she has pledged herself to do. Article 61 runs 
thus :— 

‘The Sublime Porte engages to put in force, without further 
delay, the improvements and reforms which local conditions demand 
in the provinces inhabited by Armenians, and to ensure their safety 
from Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically acquaint the Powers 
ue alee over their application, with the measures taken to this 
effect. 

The Article is very vague; the nature of the reforms demanded 
is not specified in the least, and this has permitted the Ottoman 
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Government to neglect its ‘‘engagement.” From time to time, in 
response to the questions of the British or any other Government, 
the Sublime Porte invariably replied that it has carried out the 
reforms ‘‘ which local conditions demanded,” with the mental reser- 
vation that the ‘local conditions’? demanded no reforms whatever. 
For sixteen years this humorous interpretation of the famous 
Article has been tacitly accepted by the English public and Govern- 
ment, but it will be accepted no longer. 

Everyone will understand that to ask the Ottoman Government 
for renewed promises of reforms, no matter how carefully sub- 
stantiated and detailed, would be to outrage the common sense, 
to mock the sufferings of the Armenians, and also to tempt 
Providence. The idea underlying the formation of the International 
Commission is that it is for Europe to carry out reforms, it is her 
business to make the Sultan accept them. What should these 
reforms be? At the time of the Berlin Treaty two plans for 
carrying out Article 61 were submitted to the European public and 
Governments by two Armenians. One plan was that of Nersés, 
the late Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, who, in 1878, sent 
an Armenian deputation tothe Congress of Berlin, with a proposal 
for a settlement of Armenian affairs. The deputation was composed 
of Mgr. Khrimian, now Chief Patriarch (Catholicos) of all the 
Armenians, and of the Archbishop Khoren Narbey.. The other 
plan was that of Nubar Pasha, of Egypt, also an Armenian by 
birth. It is to these practical proposals alone that the public men 
who areat the head of the pro-Armenian movement in this country, 
now revert. 

The main difficulty in the way of a solution of the 
Armenian problem, which the Turkophiles try to represent as 
insuperable, and which is greatly exaggerated by the general 
public, is that the Armenian population is a mixed one. In bygone 
times the whole of Great and Minor Armenia and Cicilia belonged 
to the Armenians, but in the course of centuries, and especially 
within the last fifty years, vast tracks of land have been stolen from 
them and given to Mussulmans of different tribes. In Minor 
Armenia the greater part of the population is Mussulman. In Great 
Armenia, which is the Armenia of the Berlin Treaty, two-thirds of 
the population is Armenian, the remaining third, about eight 
hundred thousand people, being Mussulmans, most of them being 
settlers introduced by force by the Turkish Government. 

But we need not discuss historical rights, Mussulmans are 
there and must be put up with. It is impossible to drive them 
away, and it is necessary that Armenian reform should not merely 
be a transformation of the oppressors of to-day into the oppressed 
of to-morrow. 

The chief care both of Patriarch Nersés and of Nubar Pasha 
was to keep the balance equal between the Christians and Mussul- 
mans of Armenia. The plans of both have much in common, so 
that it will be sufficient for my purpose to give only one of them— 
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that of the Patriarch—as being more authoritative and thorough. 
Its outlines are as follows :— 


(1) That Armenia should comprehend the provinces of Erzéroum 
and Van, a part of that of Diarbekir as far as Euphrates, the sand- 
jaks of Arghana and Seghert, as well as Port Riza. 


(2) That Armenia should be governed by a Christian Governor- 
General, chosen preferably of Armenian nationality, appointed for 
five years with the assent of the Signatory Powers, and assisted by 
an Administrative Council. That out of the revenues of the province 
twenty per cent. should be paid to the Ministry of Turkish Finance, 
and eighty per cent. devoted to the repair of roads and main- 
tenance of schools. 


(3) That there should be a chief of the Mussulman Magistracy 
appointed to inspect the courts at Chéri, who should take cognisance 
only of affairs among Mussulmans. That all civil, commercial, 
and criminal actions at law between Christians, and between 
Mussulmans and Christians should be tried by courts composed of 
three judges appointed by the Governor-General. 


(4) That liberty of worship should be absolute, and each 
clergy paid by its own community. 


(5) That the public forces of the province should rely upon a 
police and a militia. That the militia should be composed—to 
the exclusion of Kurds and other nomadic peoples—of Armenians 
and other non-Armenian inhabitants domiciled five years. That it 
should be placed under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
should number four thousand men. 


(6) That the General Council should be composed in the 
following manner :—Each caza (district) should send two delegates, 
an Armenian and a Mussulman, chosen respectively by Armenians 
and Mussulmans. These delegates, assembled in the chief town of 
the sandjak, should each elect two counsellors. 


(7) That an International Commission should be appointed for 
one year by the Signatory Powers, to watch over the carrying out 
of this settlement, which must be put into force within three 
months of the signing of the protocol. That the land tax should 
replace the receipt of tithes; that a civil and a criminal code based 
on modern legislation should be published; that provisionally 
foreigners should be admitted as members of the Supreme Court ; 
and that in the meantime Mussulmans should be disarmed, as the 
Christians are. Also that the national language should be used in 
all petitions addressed to the Administrative and Judicial Authorities, 
as well as in all examinations conducted in court. That decrees 
and other acts of power should be simultaneously published in 
Armenian and Turkish. 


This project embodies the idea of Armenian autonomy as 
far as compatible with the susceptibilities of the Turkish 
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Government. It recognises, although in a limited degree, the 
right of the inhabitants of Armenia, both Christian .and 
Mussulman, to have a voice in the management of their affairs 
by sending their elected deputies to the General Council. 
The project is, moreover, very interesting as showing proof 
of the entire absence of the tendency to oppress among the 
Armenians themselves. But it does not seem to me to have 
much practical value otherwise. Everything is shelved for the 
sake of removing the least shadow of suspicion that the 
Mussulmans might be unfairly treated—everything, even the chance 
of making the project workable. It is easy to perceive that, with the 
best mutual feeling and conciliatory intentions between Christians 
and Mussulmans, the dualism of the scheme would lead to many 
difficulties simply on account of the language. Everything is 
dual; the Administrative Council as well as the General Council, 
the tribunals and the administration. The proceedings would 
have to be carried on in two languages. Imagine the endless 
procrastination which this would involve; the staff of interpreters 
which would have to be kept at the administrative office and 
court of the caza (district), as well as at the councils, which 
presumably would discuss the different proposals submitted to 
them. These inconveniences would cause a complete deadlock 
in case there should be any ill-feeling between Armenians and 
Mussulmans, such as now exists and cannot pass away all at once. 
The two sections of the Armenian population are pitted one against 
the other as two naturally hostile camps or two rival bodies, to say 
the least, no provision being made for their fusion into one body 
of citizens. Thus the Mussulmans and the Christians are obliged 
to elect deputies of their own creed. The project tends to keep 
alive and perpetuate the intestine quarrel between Mussulmans 
and Armenians, and whenever they disagreed there would be 
a deadlock, the authority of the Governor alone being able to settle 
the matter by siding with one of the contending parties. But 
then it would be simpler not to trammel him with the cumbersome 
machinery of dual administration, giving him rights of discretional 
power, which would hardly be a sufficient security for the 
peace, order and free development of the Armenian people. 

This is what is called the rveductio ad absuvdum of Patriarch 
Nersés project, but it is an earnest truth nevertheless. As arbiter 
between two equally strong contending parties, the Governor 
naturally becomes the only real power in the country. 

The project of Nubar Pasha virtually confirms the logic of 
our conclusion. He finds it necessary to give the Governor more 
extensive powers, keeping, however, the dualistic Administrative 
Council to advise him, and the other general features of Patriarch 
Nersés plan. His project, where it departs from the Patriarch’s, 
would work more smoothly on purely autocratic principles; 
otherwise it would be as much of a deadlock as the plan of the 
Patriarch. 
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The plan of reforms presented by the Ambassadors of England, 
France and Russia to the Sultan in three identical notes is the most 
important and by far the most authoritative attempt to give a 
practical solution of the Armenian difficulties that has ever been made. 
Many of its provisions are in themselves commendable. The 
collection of the taxes through the elected mayors of the communities 
and not through the soldiers and Turkish officials, the security of 
persons against arbitrary arrests and imprisonment, the abolition of 
torture, the immunity from religious persecution, all these are 
important guarantees if they are properly secured to the Armenian 
population. 

The demand for the amnesty for political offenders and for 
the revision of certain trials deserves unconditional approbation, 
and the representatives of the Powers will fulfil an important and 
long-expected act of national justice if they insist upon carrying 
out this provision in its entirety as they can easily do. The. 
Turkish Government has so many sins to atone for that it cannot 
hold out on any point, and the general amnesty is just one of those: 
measures that gives full benefit at once by the mere fact of its 
being accepted. The same thing cannot be said about the 
general measures above mentioned for improving the condition of 
the Armenians. However good in themselves, they present one: 
drawback: the total absence of all guarantees for their observance. 
Suppose the Turkish Government accepts all and each of the 
suggestions of the Powers, without haggling for every drop of 
Christian blood, without making the utmost of the ‘“ friendship ’’ 
of the Emperor William. Suppose in a month’s time laws are 
enacted for Armenians embodying all the proposals of the 
Commission. Where are the guarantees that they will not remain 
a dead letter ? 

The project mentions as such the nomination of Christian 
Governors in the provinces where Christians are ina majority, with 
a Mussulman Vice-Governor to protect the Mussulman interest, 
and vice versa in the provinces where the Christians are in a minority. 
It is the dualism of Patriarch Nersés ingenuously modified in form 
but devoid of its substance. The people are not allowed to have any 
share in the management of their own affairs or in the control of the 
officials. We do not hear of any guarantees of the freedom of the press 
or of speech or of the elective rights of the population. Governors 
and Vice-Governors are nominated by the Sultan, which makes the 
clause as to their religion null and void. Many of the worst officials 
in Turkey have been Christians—changed their creed for the sake 
of office. They would not be a whit better if they remained 
Christians. In fact a few of them do remain Christians, or did until 
quite recently. The authors of the Collective Note have got some 
insight into the workine of the Turkish bureaucratic system, and 
recommend that the officials appointed by the Sultan should be 
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approved by the Powers. This means something, though not 
much, whilst the Commission is on the spot and has a certain 
amount of accumulated facts about the Turkish officials; but as 
soon as it is gone and the public interest in the Armenian question 
subsides (as it must in the course of time) this sanction of the 
Sultan’s nomination will be a mere formality, and the Armenians 
will be as much at the mercy of the Turkish officials as they are 
now. Thus, to sum up, the new “Constitution” granted to our 
country promises to have but a few months of active existence. This 
is certainly a very sad result of the huge agitation, and is certainly 
not what is wanted. Some of the English papers have called it 
‘¢a farce,” and the reader will admit that it is so. 

The importance of the Collective Note of the Powers lay in its 

being the breaking of the ice—the first recognition of the necessity 
of active interference in favour of the Armenians, and also as a 
solemn recognition of their right to call their own all the land 
inhabited by their race. There is one point in the Collective Note 
which will escape the attention of most readers, but which is of the 
greatest importance—the artificial divisions created by the 
Berlin Treaty between the Great and Minor Armenia have 
been taken no notice of. The Berlin Treaty, which recognised as 
the Armenia only the former, is put in abeyance, and the whole. 
area of land included in both is included inthe list of vilayets for 
which reforms are urgently demanded, the stranger is therefore 
the exclusion of Cilicia, which is as much an Armenian province 
as Great and Minor Armenia with the same ethnographical com- 
position, the same grievances, the same barbarous provocations. 
As to the desire for freedom, it is keener in Cilicia than in most 
of the Armenian provinces, its population being more industrious 
and educated and its revolutionary feeling particularly strong, 
one its chief towns, Zeitun, having made several insurrections 
in the course of the last century. Why, of all parts of Armenia 
should Cilicia be left in the cold? Howcan the Cilicians put up 
with it? And would they do so? It would not be at all 
surprising if the definite enactment of the proposed diplomatic 
arrangement should not be a signal for an insurrection in Cilicia. 
One province will be easily crushed, if not supported by the rest of 
the population. But will the new reform so completely satisfy the 
Armenians as to render such support impossible? And if it 
has no such support, why is it desirable that the honeymoon of 
reformed Armenia should be inaugurated by the massacre of its 
most ardent and devoted children? This is a point to which we 
call the particular attention of all thinking people. 


IV. 


The Armenian crisis has brought to public notice many 
things about our country which have been hitherto unsuspected 
by the English. One of these is the existence of the Armenian 
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revolutionary party, which has been frequently mentioned lately 
in the English press, but almost invariably with abusive comments. 
The best friends of the Armenians—those who have rendered 
sterling service to our cause by making English people know, 
feel and realise the horrors going on in our country—have thought 
it incumbent upon them to express abhorrence of the revolutionist. 
The highly talented correspondent of the Datly Telegraph has 
done the same; he whose graphic, eloquent and forcible letters 
from the very theatre of the most recent massacres have taken 
public opinion by storm, bringing conviction to the most sceptical 
and stirring to pity and indignation the most apathetic. 

The desire not to aleniate the sympathy of law-abiding 
English people was evidently at the bottom of this harsh attitude 
towards the supposed partisans of disorder, and for such good 
feeling towards our country we heartily forgive them their 
unfairness towards ourselves. Yet I cannot help expressing 
amazement that any such hostility should be shown by any English 
writer or any English paper which admits the truth of the horrible 
outrages which they were helping to reveal. Is it not natural, 
legitimate, nay, highly encouraging that a revolutionary party 
should arise?) There would be no good and no use in trying to 
better the condition of a people which had so completely lost 
its vital power and dignity as to put up with such provocation. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the best pledge of a better future 
for our country lies precisely in the fact that it has at a moment 
of need produced men for whom the motto, ‘‘ Give us liberty or 
give us death,” is not a fine phrase but a stern and earnest 
principle of life which their hearts and consciences have imposed 
upon them. We need not despair of our country since these men 
are to be numbered by thousands, while among them we see 
scores of eminent clergymen, scholars, authors and men belonging 
to the liberal professions, in fact, the flower of the land, asis shown 
by the death roll of our martyrs and by the list of prisoners pining 
“heya Constantinople, St. Jean d’ Acre, Bitlis, Yozgad, Halep, 
erys(6dor 

The revolutionary party, having as its official organ the 
Flunichak, came into existence eight years ago, and gained ground 
in proportion as the national consciousness grew with the Armenian 
people. It revealed its power for the first time in organising the 
great demonstration in Constantinople in July, 1890, and those of 
Hrzeroum,Cesarea, Yosgad, Marsovan and other places. It always 
stood at the head of any movement which assisted the popular 
right, and it has won by its unflinching devotion the confidence of 
the Armenian people. The Sassoun atrocities have given a great 
impetus to its development, creating throughout the country a 
feeling of mingled revenge and despair which might have easily 
Jed to most reckless outbreaks. But the party is not aiming at 
producing disorder whenever it has a chance, as its opponents 
try to make out. The earnest interest taken in the Armenian 
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question, for the first time since the Berlin Treaty, has imposed upon 
all true patriots the policy of expectancy and the desire to avoid 
anything that may stand in the way of the friendly Powers doing 
all they are able to do for Armenia. The revolutionists do not 
entertain any extravagant hopes as to the extent of the reforms 
that may be accomplished by the Powers. I do not think it 
possible to give a better proof of their moderation than by briefly 
stating what, according to our party, are the reforms that will 
fulfil the promises of Article 61. This will not be a project of one 
man, but the result of a careful study of the ethnographical 
‘conditions and the aspirations of our people which members of 
our party have been making for many years past. 

There is one fact which considerably smooths the way for 
the practical solution of the Armenian question. It is that the 
Armenian population, though mixed, is not a homogeneous 
mixture like sand of two colours which has been well mingled 
together. It should rather be compared to the skin of a spotted 
leopard. The Armenians and Mussulmans live side by side 
together, but rarely mix. This helps us to find a key to the 
solution of the problem of good government for Armenia in the 
great development of communal and provincial autonomy. It 
has been overlooked by Patriarch Nersés and Nubar Pasha, who 
gave all their attention to institutions of a higher order. 

One can easily cut up large provinces, not to speak of districts, 
which are homogeneous, as the cantons of Switzerland, and their 
affairs may be managed with as little mutual interference and 
friction. But of course the boundaries of the provinces as they 
are laid down at present ought to be changed. The Ottoman 
Government has separated them purposely in an artificial manner. 
Its sole care has been not to leave the Armenians isolated, and 
to make a distinctive agglomeration of Mussulman elements. 
‘Consequently, it has cut up provinces inhabited in different parts 
by Mussulmans and has united them to provinces inhabited in 
great part—and in many sandjaks exclusively—by Armenians. 
It is on this account that the provinces have had an air of being 
of mixed Christian and Mussulman elements. 

It is clear that the present boundaries between the vilayets 
ought to be changed into natural ones. According to the principal 
natural lines of demarkation, the sOuth-west, western and south- 
‘east parts, spotted here and there by Armenian villages but 
inhabited mainly by Mussulmans, must be made into separate 
Mussulman vilayets. The rest of Great and Minor Armenia 
naturally divides into a number of Armenian vilayets with a thin 
‘sprinkling of Mussulman communities. 

A certain degree of communal autonomy has always been 
practised in Armenia, the parishes electing their priests, school- 
masters and elders, and it would be perfectly safe to entrust the 
inhabitants with the election of the whole administration and 
police, and with the management of all their purely local affairs. 
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The autonomy of the parishes will serve to protect the interests 
of isolated villages, both Armenian and Mussulman, situated in 
the heart of the population of other race and creed. The 
autonomy of the vilayet will be the next guarantee, comprising 
the right of appointing officials, district tribunals, police, manage- 
ment of schools and the choice of the language for carrying on 
public business, combined with— 

(i). The equality of all citizens before the law, and elementary 
political rights, such as 

(ii). Liberty of the press and of speech, conscience, meetings, 
associations and election. 

(i11.) The Habeas Corpus. 

(iv.) Complete separation of the State and Church, each 
clergy depending for support on their respective parishes, which 
is in accordance with our canonic laws and has been practised 
from time immemorial by the Armenians in Turkey, Russia and 
Persia. To this we should add— 

(v). That the right of carrying arms be extended to 
Christians; Mussulmans having that privilege already. 

As regards the equalisation of the two sections of the 
community, the measure is equivalent to Patriarch Nersés, 
proposal to disarm the Mussulmans. But it has a great advantage 
as regards the protection of the territory from pessible violation. 

The question of the central organs of the Government appears 
to us to come under the following heads:— ° 

I. That there should be a Christian Governor-General chosen 
by Europe for a time more or less determined, say for five years. 

II. That there should be a General Assembly, composed of 
deputies chosen for a fixed time by universal suffrage in the 
vilayets, Armenian and Mussulman indiscriminately, without any 
regard for the religion represented. It should have all the rights 
of discussion and decision by majority of laws political, economical 
and social in the interior of the country. It should have all 
legislative powers. 

III. The Governor-General should select from the members 
of the Assembly one person, who should choose from his. 
colleagues a certain number of people to compose the Adminis- 
trative Council, exercising executive powers for the whole country. 

IV. The language used in these Courts, in. the General 
Assembly, and in the Councils should be Armenian. 

The last two articles, in conjunction with the first, give a 
certain hegemony in the central administration of the country 
to the Christian, that is, the Armenian element. 

Yes;~so if is, and so it, must#be.* I@say “this. not as an 
Armenian patriot, butasanimpartial observer. The mathematical 
equilibrium of Christian and Mussulman is a practical impossibility. 
One of them must have the lead, and the Christian must have 
the preference, for the simple reason that the experience of 
centuries has proved beyond doubt that the Mussulman cannot. 
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establish a tolerant rule in countries which contain mixed 
populations. They were never able to govern a _ country 
conquered by them, their statecraft never going beyond the 
perpetuation of the relations between the conquerors and the 
conquered, the native races being subjected to all the humiliations 
and outrages of slaves. 

We have no quarrel with the mass of the Turks; but 
somehow the Moslems have never been able to produce any 
educated or ruling class not imbued with the narrowest religious 
and racial intolerance. 

A certain hegemony of the Christian element in the national 
government—a hegemony reduced to what is strictly necessary 
to make the system work—is therefore a beneficial measure for 
the whole country. Moreover, both Christians and Mussulmans 
having a common country, with a Government comparing so 
favourably with that of the neighbouring Turkish provinces, they 
will soon acquire that feeling of local patriotism which will tend 
to gradually transform them into one united community, notwith- 
standing the difference of religion. 

Besides these general considerations there is one fact of 
great importance, usually overlooked, which renders a certain 
political predominance of the Armenians unavoidable. It. is 
customary to include all the non-Christian inhabitants of Armenia 
under the generic name of Mussulmans, supposing them to be a 
homogeneous body of people. In reality the Mussulmans are 
divided into a number of tribes each speaking its own language, 
hostile to orthodox Mahommedanism. We have the Yuruks, the 
Turkomans, the Nogai Tartars, the Circassians, the Lazes 
living in the vilayet of Trebizond; the Kizilbashes, in the 
mountains of Dersim and Mushir; the Yezidis, worshippers of 
the devil, upon the Sindjar, the Zeibek, the Kurds, &c. ‘The last- 
named, who are the most numerous of all these tribes, are divided 
in turn into a great number of ashivets or clans, which keep apart 
from each other, often speaking special dialects and belonging to 
different Mahommedan sects. This motley agglomeration of 
small nations, tribes and clans has not only no geographical 
relation, but also no national or civic relation. Each tribe has a 
life apart, uniting only for raids upon the Christians. As to the 
Armenians, even the foreigners admit that they have in them 
all the elements that would make of them one compact and 
vigorous nation—common language, religion, literature, common 
historical traditions of the past, and common bitter sufferings in 
the present. It is impossible that they should not take the lead 
in the political life of our country. We only want that there 
should be no artificial obstacles placed in the way of the 
working of the natural elements and forces which already 
exist in it. 

This plan of ours which can be summed up in the words, 
‘‘autonomous Armenia for the Armenians,” which have been already 
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uttered by the Daily News, cannot be considered extravagant. 
But there is a very wide gulf between this moderate practical 
plan of ours, which is that of the whole of Armenia, and the plan 
of reforms proposed in the collective note of the Ambassadors, 
and to bridge that gulf over no means are left to the Armenians 
but insurrection, which would once again bring to the front the 
Armenian question, unless some provision is made allowing the gradual 
improvement of the very wmsufficient veforms that may be given now. 
Otherwise, the ‘“‘ farce” of reform—to use the expression of the 
Daily News—is sure to produce in the country serious difficulties, 
constant suspense, and threatening storms. 


May 2oth, 1895. 
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At PHNDIX. 


The accounts in the papers speak only of prisoners. I must draw 
attention to the fact that besides imprisonment the Ottoman Government often 
inflicts exile upon its opponents in different forms and degrees. The exiles of 
all categories are absolutely at the mercy of the officials, and are treated ina 
truly Turkish fashion. We give a list of exiles whose fate must not be overlooked, 
and vouch for the authenticity of the document, which can be easily verified, 
We also think it our bounden duty to state that a few months ago in St. Jean 
d’Acre (Akka), in Syria, five exiles were literally starved to death, the 
administration having denied them food. We append the names of these 
unfortunates :—Der-Israel Kircassian, priest; Nerso Ohanessian; Thema 
Hareyian ; Manouc Bdoyan and Melic Malikian—which names will be found in 
the list. 


List of the Armenians Exiled to Acre (Fortress), 


NotEe.—Nos. 1 to 11 were exiled for an uncertain time without being 
tried by any court. Nos. 12 to 64 were sentenced to be detained for a certain 
time in the fortress town. The remainder were sentenced to be bound in chains. 

+ This mark shows that they are dead from hunger and from being left in 
the open air without medicine or medical aid. 


Date of | Date of 


ay Name. Vilayet. City or Town. Arrests te Batis 
1 | Karapet Natanian Van Van 1892 1892 
2 | Gaspar Gulbenkian, | Constantinople | Constantinople | 1889 1891 
advocate 
3 | Petros Tonapetian, 3 i 1892 1893 
journalist 
4 | Petros Marimian, Trebizonde Trebizonde 1890 189t 
painter 
5 | Grigor Klidjian, stu- | Constantinople | Constantinople | 1890 189} 
dent advocate 
6 | Nikoghos Balbalian + 1890 1891 
7 | Missak Dakessian s . 1893 1893 
8 | Aristakes Adjemian, ¥ i I89QI 1891 
priest 
g | Yervand Boyadjian fc “ 1892 1892 
1o | Yeranos Seropian . xf 1893 1893 
iz | Ghazaros Acobian 4; m7 1891 1892 
12 | Mcrtitch Kiracossian, Bitlis Kop 1891" 1892 
landowner 
13 | Kevork Ghoucassian ” ” 1891 1892, 
14 | Nazic Zakeyian rf Moush 1891 1892 
15 | Acob Kevorkian Brousse Eskisheer 1891 1892 
16 | Simon Ohannessian, Bitlis : Kop 1891 1892 
abbot 
17 | Der-Israel Kircassian, » Hamsacheikh 1891 1892 
priest ft 
18 | Nerso Ohanessian t¢ 7 ” 1891 1892 
19 | Themo Hareyian f rs " 1891 1892 
20 | Manouc Bdoyan + ” ”» 1891 1892 
21 | Melic Malikiant - Tonjalou 1891 1892 
22 | Eghishe Engoyan be Hamsacheikh 1891 1892 
23 |VagharshacTer Artinian 7 . 1891 1892 
24 | Abro Mouradian r 1891 1892 


25 | Ohan ter Mkhitarian BD | Moush 1890 | 1892 


— ea 


Vahan Krentchoyan 
Madat Hakhikian 
Mkho Seferian 
Sissac Koyoumdjian 
Mosso Petrossian 
Martiros Martirossian 
Vagharshac Samossian 
Simon Hayrabetian 
Karapet Sayian 
Ghazar Alemsharian 
Markar Yeghiazarian 
Ohanes Mouradian 
Hampo Ter Avetissian 
Abraham Mamiconian, 
abbot 
Saghatiel Kalaydjian 
Ovo Khanamirian 
Arshavir Potikian 
Gaspar Grigorian 
landowner 
Artin Mcrtichian 
Acob Kotoyian 
Makar Ohanessian 
Tigran Gulbenkian, 
teacher 
Martiros Kaistian, 
preacher 
Artin Karakiosian 
Gabriel Vardoukian 
Acob Dabaghian 
Karapet Kurinlian 
Mcrtitch Papazian 
Acob Deovletian 
Mihran Vardanian 
Stepan Boyadjian 
Mousho Tchorlouyan 
Acob Tcholakian 
Artin Simochian 
Senekerim Kebabtjian, 
teacher 
Mamas Onanian 
Barsegh Kotoyan 
Acob Keyikian 
Artin Natourian 
Artin Djangulian 
Missak Tchatoyan 
Manouk Mcreyan 
Kspo Ohannessian 
Kevork Karakiosian 
Minas Karakiosian 
Armenak Yenokian 
Onnik Houssikian 
Tigran Mikaelian 
Artin Khatchatrian + 
Avetis Shoushanian 
Ohakim Thomadjanian 
Sayat Soghomonian 
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Vilayet. 


Bitlis 


Constantinople 


Bitlis 


Constantinople 


Kharpout 


Bitlis 


City or Town. 


—— 


Moush 


” 
Marsovan 
Kemerek 


Marsovan 
Everek 
Cesarea 


” 
Marsovan 
Cesarea 
Tchoroum 
Cesarea 
Yosgad 
Cesarea 


Yosgad 
Cesarea 
Constantinople 


Moush 
Constantinople 
Coachmen 


Kharpout 
Moush 


Date of 
Arrest. 


1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
18gI 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1891 
1892 


1891 
189QI 
1891 
1891 


1891 
18gI 
1892 
1893 


1893 


1893 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 


1893 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1878 
1878 
1884 
1888 
1889 


1889 | 


1891 
1892 
I8gI 


Date ot 
Exile. 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1894 


1893 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 


1893 
1894 
1894 
1890 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1892 


qT) 


‘As is seen in the list, the condemnation of the Armenians exiled for the 
present political question is divided into three classes. The first class contains 
those who are exiled for an uncertain time without being judged by any court. 
The second contains those who are sentenced to be detained in a fortress town. 
The third those who are condemned to imprisonment bound in chains. Those 
who belong to the first class, according to the Ottoman law, have the right to 
live freely and occupy themselves in any art or mercantile affairs within the 
boundary of the province. Those who belong to the second class have the right 
to live freely and occupy themselves in any business or art within the ramparts 
of the fortress where they are exiled. And the third, as is already known, are 
kept in prison. 

‘All the exiled and fortbound Mahommedans, political and non-political, 
enjoy perfectly all the rights which the law gives in the fortress of Acre. 

‘‘Every fortress in the Ottoman Empire has a special sum allotted for the 
maintenance of those exiled there. The fortress of Acre receives from the 
Turkish Government £T.1,200 every year for the purpose, and this sum is 
wholly expended upon those who belong to the Mahommedan religion. 
Christians, and especially Armenians, are absolutely deprived of that money, 
although they have equal rights. The exiled Mahommedans fully enjoy the 
benefits of the law and are left free to occupy themselves in any business or 
art. They also receive the whole of the sum of £T.1,200. 

“On the other hand, all the exiled and fortbound (judged to be detained 
within the ramparts of the fortress town) Armenians are sent to Acre in batches. 
The government of Acre has not even given them bread for a month or two, 
and from the moment they were exiled there to the present day they have been 
kept as mere prisoners, bound in chains, in a private building, under the 
‘‘ incessant guard” of three or four gendarmes. They have no right to be 
engaged in any business or other calling, and they have not the freedom to 
supply their wants in the poorest manner. Their only support is 250 drames 
of bread, which they have contracted for at 30 paras an oke, while the bread 
given to the soldiers is worth 60 paras an oke. Estimating thus, the Govern- 
ment gives only a little more than 15 paras a day to each Armenian exiled to 
Acre. For the residence of the exiled Armenians the Government has hired 
five very little rooms in a building the lower part of which is a stable for horses 
and camels, and only 12 or 15 persons can live in those five rooms in a very 
confined manner, the rest are in the open air, exposed to the moisture and cold 
of winter and the intense heat of summer. 

‘‘ For this reason sickness occurs very often. To this day, if anyone is sick 
the Government forbids the physicians to attend him, and even if he can find 
the means to obtain a recipe from a doctor, the Governor does not testify that 
recipe, so the poor sick person cannot receive medicine, because without the 
authority of the captain of gendarmes Armenians cannot send out of the 
prison in which they abide any writing, in spite of the fact that they are obliged 
to pay for the medicine. . 

‘“So he dies, unhappy, hungry, and uncared for. In fact all who die 
end their lives without communicating with their friends. So those who 
receive some aid from their country are obliged and forced to hire rooms in that 
building not to be exposed to the dangers of being left in the open air, and for 
years they pay from their own purses the rent of their prison rooms. So the 
rent of six rooms is paid by 12 Armenians three times as dearly, and the owner 
of the building (a centurion of gendarmes) avails himself of the opportunity to 
rob them, and they either have to submit or live in the open air. They are 
troubled still more by the policeman. Until the last few months, the 
gendarmes, accompanied by barbarous Mahommedans, used to attack the 
Armenians and beat and wound them. The local government, being aware of 
the case, expresses consent by indifference, because instructions have been - 
received from the central government that the exiled Armenians shall be 
deprived of external relations and be kept under hard depression and deprivation. 
It may here be said that notes of complaint have often secretly been sent to the 
Grand Vizier and the Ministers of Internal Affairs and Justice, but in vain. 
Neither the Ottoman law nor the orders of the Sultan, which proclaim equality 
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between Christians and Mahommedans, are respected; but even after con- 
demnation Christians are persecuted and outraged. 

‘‘The Armenian Patriarch, Ismirlian, ascertaining the condition of the exiled 
Armenians of Acre from one of their letters, had offered a note to the Minister 
of Justice informing him of the barbarous conduct of the government and the 
outraged condition of the outlawed Armenians, and had demanded the 
performance of the law and the orders of the Sultan on behalf of Armenians 
unreservedly, To which the Minister of Justice hastened to answer to the 
Armenian Patriarch in the beginning of March that orders had been sent to the 
Vali ot Beyrout, firstly to afford every kind of facility for the ease and living 
of the Armenians exiled to Acre; secondly to let them have freedom in the town 
and to occupy themselves in any business or art; and to increase their means of 
support where necessary as much as the law permits. The Armenian Patriarch 
has sent an official letter. dated March 11 (No. 163), to the exiled Armenians in 
Acre, informing them of the orders of the Minister of Justice, and expressing 
the hope that those orders have been carried out. But these orders are of 
course not yet respected, and the Government pays nothing for the support of 
the exiles to this day, and they are in the same condition, deprived of the right 
to work, if sick are bereft of medicine and physician, left unsheltered in the 
open air, under the incessant guard of gendarmes, and imprisoned for the least 
offence except in the case of some persons who render some service to the 
gendarmes. Several times these Armenians have made efforts to inform his 
\cajesty the Sultan by telegram of their condition, beseeching from him the 
performance of his orders and the law on their behalf as in the case of the 
Mahommedans, but the government forbade them, and more than that the 
Governor himself said to the Armenians, ‘‘ You are different from Mahommedans, 
and we have received special orders concerning you, to keep you as_mere 
prisoners.”’ This was his remark after the official answer of the Minister of 
Justice to the Armenian Patriarch’s note on the 2oth of March. 

‘‘NotTe.—Acob Keyikian, being sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
finisl‘ed his punishment and was afterwards sent to Acre, where he was also 
imprisoned, and not being able to endure hunger and every kind of deprivation, 
and n.'t having received bread for two months, he gave a note to the Governor 
saying ‘‘] aman exile: you keep me as a prisoner, and by the grace of his 
Majest, the Sultan Iam going to die from hunger.’’ They did not give him 
bread, so he has escaped, and now he is a refugee. For the same reason Alkho 
Seferian is a refugee. Every Armenian has suffered similar deprivations, and 
we could give more horrible cases than those mentioned above.” 


May Ar as 
hee hae et 


